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44 2 The School Review 

BOOK REVIEWS 

A Latin Grammar. By Charles E. Bennett, Professor of 
Latin in Cornell University. Boston : Allyn and Bacon, 
1895. 

We learn from the preface that the aim which Professor 
Bennett had before him in the preparation of this book was, 
"to present the essential facts of Latin grammar in a direct 
and simple manner, and within the smallest compass consistent 
with scholarly standards." Of the 275 pages in the volume, 
10 are devoted to the preliminary matter, including a full table 
of contents, 11 to the " General Index," and 4 to a very use- 
ful " Index to the principal parts of the most important verbs." 
In Part I. sounds, quantity, accent, vowel and consonant 
changes, and peculiarities of orthography, are treated in 8 
pages. Under " Inflections " (Part II.) come the declension of 
nouns, of adjectives with adverbs, and of pronouns, and the 
conjugation of verbs; uninflected adverbs, prepositions and 
interjections are grouped under the designation "Particles" in 
Part III. Word-formation (Part IV.) fills but 8 pages. Syntax 
(Part V.) takes up about half of the book ; Prosody (Part VI.) 
is dismissed in 7 pages, and in the ' ' Supplements " the Julian 
calendar, common abbreviations, and the principal figures of 
Syntax and Rhetoric are briefly presented. Though the body 
of the work contains only 250 pages, no important topic is 
omitted. 

The students in America to whose needs an elementary Latin 
grammar should be adapted, fall into two classes, those in 
school and those in college. Of the former class, comprising 
pupils in high schools, academies, and private schools, 
very few pursue Latin beyond the four-year course in 
the beginning book, Caesar, Cicero and Virgil, with per- 
haps something of Nepos and Ovid ; the great majority 
pass from school into the walks of life ; part from disinclina- 
tion or inability to go further, part because their instruction 
has not been such as to inspire them to deeper knowledge, and 
part because forced to leave their studies in order to become 
breadwinners. Owing to the peculiar conditions of our Amer- 
ican educational system, the disciplinary course is not ended in 
school, but continues, for those who secure a higher education 
during the first two years in college. In the literary and his- 
torical courses at any rate, the college student generally keeps 
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on with his Latin for two years as part of his " required 
work ;" a few take up Latin as an elective during the last two 
years. The Latin grammar which the boy or girl obtains at the 
outset should be adequate for all the ' ' required work " in the 
subject ; it should suffice for ordinary use on the part of those 
who do not go to college, and for those who go to college but 
take no elective work in Latin. Students who wish to do ad- 
vanced work will naturally provide themselves with a larger 
manual ; but it is as unwise pedagogically as it is unfair from 
a financial point of view, to oblige the student who goes but a 
short distance in the subject to use a large and relatively ex- 
pensive book, if a simpler and cheaper book will be equally ser- 
viceable. 

The presentation of any great subject in a small compass 
necessarily involves the suppression of an immense amount of 
detail, and can never be successful unless he who attempts it 
is unusually gifted with power of condensed expression. In 
discussing any brief hand-book no two scholars will be found 
to agree regarding points that should have been inserted or 
omitted. In the making of a school-grammar of a complicated 
language, which is represented by a literature extending over a 
long period of time, the difficulty of maintaining a fair perspec- 
tive becomes very great ; in the treatment of Syntax, for ex- 
ample, only a sound pedagogical instinct will enable the gram- 
mar-maker to select just those points which at the same time 
best represent usage and will be most helpful to the learner. 
At present there is the further difficulty of formulating a cor- 
rect judgment in many instances where the epoch-marking re- 
searches of the past two decades have upset older theories and 
offered new explanations, particularly in the fields of phonology, 
morphology, and etymology. But while an elementary gram- 
mar should have a scientific basis, so far as the facts of the 
language are concerned, it should be direct and dogmatic in 
statement. There can be no greater mistake in language- 
teaching then to defer to the judgment of the boy at a time 
when he does not know enough about the subject, or possess 
sufficient maturity, to have any judgment ; the young student 
should be provided with a Latin grammar that can be mastered, 
and then be made to master it. The salutary discipline af- 
forded by the study of Latin is neutralized, and Latin scholar- 
ship loses its foundation, when the beginner is allowed to sub- 
stitute loose generalizations about the language for the exact 
memorizing of word-forms and the perfect grasp of principles ; 
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inflections and constructions alike should be branded on the 
brain as with a hot iron — exact knowledge alone is of value. 

Apart from the scientific groundwork of the book — for which 
Professor Bennett's standing as a Latinist is a sufficient guar- 
antee — two questions suggest themselves : first, has the author 
had a correct conception of the student's needs, and adequately 
covered the ground in the matter of grammatical detail ? and 
secondly, is the book teachable, in that its statements can be 
easily grasped and remembered ? 

The first question may be answered in the light of a few prac- 
tical tests. The teacher who properly conducts a class through 
the Gallic War will probably call up references to the grammar 
about one thousand times ; in his year's work he will find all 
but seven or eight grammatical points sufficiently treated in 
Professor Bennett's book, and among those omitted not one of 
importance. If the class be drilled with equal thoroughness on 
the amount of Cicero usually read in school, the grammar will 
be called into requisition perhaps three hundred times ; in this 
aggregation of references there will be found but two important 
omissions, the rare subjunctive in Te ut idla res frangat, Cat. 
I, ix. 22, and the far from frequent gen. in partim eoruni, Imp. 
Cn. Pom. vii. 16. These small gaps can be easily enough bridged 
in a second edition. In the case of Ovid and Virgil all the pe- 
culiarities of usage are hardly covered even by the large gram- 
mars ; yet the points omitted in this smaller book are surpris- 
ingly few, and those not embarrassing ; an example is, the use 
of the dative after interjections. It is doubtful whether the teach- 
er of Livy or Horace would find it necessary to refer his class 
to a larger grammar for either forms or constructions ; but in 
case matters of usage did not seem adequately treated for these 
authors, he would not unlikely prefer to make reference to the 
discussions of language and style given in the introductions to 
the excellent editions of both writers now available rather than 
to any grammars. To those who are accustomed to the use of 
bulky Latin grammars it will be surprising that "the essential 
facts " of the language can be set forth in so small a volume ; 
but in Germany a grammar of 250 pages has been found large 
enough for the work of the gymnasium, the Latin course of 
which extends over nine years, and is far more exacting than 
that pursued by the American undergraduate who does only the 
' ' required work. " Smith's ' ' Elementary Latin Grammar " 
(London, 1875), which however is far inferior to the volume 
under consideration, contains but 224 pages. In the range of 
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matter presented, Professor Bennett's grammar will be adequate 
for the work of the average student to the time when he com- 
mences to make Latin an elective study in college. 

The book is eminently satisfactory also in point of grammati- 
cal statement. There is no needless parading of technical 
terms, no display of impertinent erudition in philological ex- 
planation, no cumulation of examples in instances where one or 
two typical cases, which illustrate the point fully, are as good 
as a dozen, and far more likely to be examined by the learner. 
It is a business-like book, which proceeds from a clearly formu- 
lated organic analysis of the whole subject to a well-considered 
presentation of detail ; it is built up from a scientific working 
outline, and as a whole leaves on the reader the impression of 
unity in plan and execution. For this reason it will probably 
remain within the present limits of size, and not be expanded, 
"here a little and there a little," till it may be classed 
with the big grammars, and boast of its five hundred pages as 
well as they. The treatment of the Subjunctive Mood, for exam- 
ple, is so comprehensive and at the same time summed up in 
statements so concise and forcible that the pupil who is properly 
taught in it cannot fail to carry an outline of the whole topic in 
mind. 

The typography of the volume is of exceptional good taste and 
attractiveness ; the open pages, with a neat and unobtrusive 
but effective display of type, are well calculated to save the 
time of the pupil who is referred to it, and spare his eyesight 
as well. On the whole, this is beyond question the best Latin 
grammar for earlier work that has yet appeared in the English 
language. 

Francis W. Kelsey 

University of Michigan 

A Manual for the Study of Insects. By John Henry Comstock, 
Professor of Entomology in Cornell University and in Leland 
Stanford Junior University, and Anna Botsford Comstock, 
member of the Society of American Wood Engravers. 
Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y., 1895. 677 pages, 
797 wood engravings, in the text, besides numerous full page 
plates. 

Any one who has known Professor Comstock must know what 
sort of a book the one he would write as a Manual of Ento- 
mology must be. It is an epitome of the life work and methods 
of its author ; an introduction to the study of all that he has 



